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his supporters, that it is no use suggesting me for
a position which would be entirely opposed to my
personal sentiments, and must inevitably lead to
disaster. The leader of a party mainly composed
of Conservatives ought to be, and I think must be,
a Conservative. ... I am told, though I do not
think the matter was mentioned when I saw BaFour,
that he is as much opposed to the suggestion of a
third leadership (which would be quite acceptable
to me) as he is to a definite platform or a union of
organizations. In fact he is nonpossumus everywhere,
and I confess I do not see my way out of the diffi-
culty in which we are placed.

A temporary solution was reached by which
Mr. Chamberlain led the Opposition tmtil
Mr. Balfour's re-election, with Mr. Long as his deputy.
What might have happened had the strained rela-
tionships between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain
continued it is impossible to say, for shortly after his
seventieth birthday the latter was struck down by ill-
ness. At first it was believed that he would recover,
but these hopes gradually faded, and for the rest of his
life he was a helpless invalid. His constituency of West
Birmingham with touching loyalty returned him to
Parliament at the two General Elections of 1910, but
never again was he to address that House where he
had enjoyed so many and such complete triumphs.
He was able with great difficulty to take the oath, but
that was all. For nearly eight years he lived on,
following the course of politics very closely, as his
elder son's letters to him clearly prove, but unable to
exercise any direct influence himself. "His passionate
interest," Sir Austen tells us, "in the causes for which
he fought continued till his last hours. I saw him on